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answers,* a community involvement questionnaire, a planning checklist, , 
and th€^ teacher performance assessment form for use in evaluation of 
the terminal objective. (The modules on school-community relations 
are part of a ^larger series of 10Q performance-based teacher 
education (PETE) self*ccntained learning packages for use in 
preservice or inservice training of teachers 'in all occupational 
areas. Each of the field-tested modules focuses on the development of 
one or more specific professional competenciei^ identified through 
research as Important tp vocational tea^h.ers. Materials are designed 
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under the direction of one or more resource petsoiiS/instructors'%) 
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FOREWORD 
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TWs module Is one of a series of 10Q performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of vocational teachers. The 
competencies upon which these modulesare based were Iden- 
tlfied and verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secondary and.post- 
secondary 'levels of instruction. The modules are suitable fqr. 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas;. 

Each modtJie provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application; each culminates with'criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's jjerfomiance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials are designed'for us§ by indi- 
vidual or grou|is of teachers in training working under the 
direction dnd with the assistance of teacher educate reacting as 
resource^persOns. Res6urce persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competency being developed and should be thor- 
^oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
these materials. 

The design of the materials provides t;onsjclera|ple flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based preseiVice and 
inservlce teacher preparation programs to meet ^ wide variety^ 
of ind widual needs and interests. The matenals ar^ intended for 

. use by univereities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary mstituti6ns, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for X\fe professionaUdevelo'pment of voca- 
tional teachers. Further infomiation ^bout the use qi the mod- 

^ ules in teaclTer»education programs is contafned in three re- 
lated documents: Student Guide to Using Performence-Based 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Performanca*B«se<l Teacher Education Materials and^ 
Guide to Implementation, of PerfomfUnce-Bated Teacher 
Education. , . 

The PBTE curriculum packages are products of. a sustained 
^research and dev^opmenjt effort by The Center's Progfam for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education. Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated witb TheGan- 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training materiale. Over 40 teacher educfatore provided input in 
development of initial vereions of the modules, over 2,000 
/teachers dnd 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
^and po»|Secondary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinemerit. 

Special recognition fpr major individual roles in the direction, " 
devetopment, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials ls«extended to the following program staff:. 
James B.* Hamilton, Program Director;*^obert E. Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director; Glen E. Fardig, Specialisf; Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant; and Karen Quinn, Program Assi^ 
t^nt. Recognition is also extended to Kristy Ross, Technical 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assistant; and Jean Wisen- 
.baugh. Artist lor thejr contributions to the final refinement of 
the materials. ContribiJtions made by fomier program s^^ff to- 
ward -developmental vereions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged. Calvin J. Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modulejs are 
based and aisb directed tt^ curriculum developrfient effort 
from 1971-^97?. Curtis R. Finch provided leaderehip for the 
program from ,1972-1^74. ^ 

Appreciation is alsd extended to all those outside The Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachere, and othere).who contributed so generously in various 
phases of the total effdrt< Earty^ vereions of the materials were 
developed by The Center in cooperation With the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon StatiB Univerelty and at 
the Univerelty of Missouri-Columbia Preliminary testing of the 
material^ was conducted at Oiegon State, Unlvereity, Temple 
Univerelty, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

Following preliminary testina, major revision of all materials 
was perfomied by Center Staff with the assistance of n umerous 
consultants and visiting scholare from throughout the country. * 

Advanced testing of the materials wasiiarried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educatore and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College; Colorado State Univerelty; Ferris* 
State College, Michigan: Florida State Unlvereity; Hblland Col* 
lege, P.E.I., Ca>iada; Oklahoma State llnivereity;'Rutgere Uni- 
vereity;'State Lfniversity College at Buffalo; Temple Univerelty; 
Univerelty of Arlzon'^; Unlvereity of Michigan-Flint; Unlvereity of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities; Unlvereity of Nebraska-Lincoln; Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado; Unlvereity of Pittsburgh; Unh/ereityv 
of Tennessee; Unlvereity of Vemiorit; and Utah State Unlvereitv. 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorehip of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 tbrouoh its completion. Appreciation Is extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and, Aauh Education o^he U.S. Office 
of Educiition for their sppnsorehip of training and advanced 
testing of the materials' at 10 sites 'under, provisions of EPDA 
Part F, -Section 553. Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testmgeffort is also extendedio Ferris State College, 
Holland College, Temple Unlvereity, and the Univereity of 
Michigan-Flint. ' ' ^ 

Robert E. Taylor ' 
^ » '.'Executive' Director 

The Center-^for Vocational Education 
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The Center for Vocational EdQcatlon's mission is to 
increase tr^ ability of diveu^ agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
IndividuaJ career planning, preparation^ and progrisslon. 
The Centec fulfills its mission by: 
« • Generating knowlcklge through research. 
^•J>eveloping educational.programs and products. 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes. 
* • Installing educational programs and products. ^ 

• Operating infonnation systems and services. 

• Conducting leadership development and training 
programs. 
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IN^UCTIONAL MATERIALS 

< Engineering Center ^ 
University of deorjia ^ 
Athens, Georgia 30602 



The American Association for Vbc|itlonai Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM)J8 an4ntef8ttte organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de^ 
vofbd to the Improvement of teaching through better In^ 
fomiatlon and teaching aids { 



INTRODUCTION 
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No school' can function effectively in isolation 
fro[jr> its community. This is especially true of vqca- 
$. tional education program^. The vocational pro- 
gram in a focal school wiH be supfDorted by a com- 
munit/wheh that community believes the pro'gram - 
"is providing the kind of education and services it 
^eeds and desires.' o 

The community, and businesses and industries 
/ithin the community, c6n support the vocational 
f;pgram jn many ways in addition to providing tax 
dolors. For example, they provide cooperative 
progi^m work stations, gisplay space for voca- 
tional ^education promotions, guest' speakers to 
assist wHh instruction, equipment and*materials at 
reduced a,r no cost, field trip opportunities, and^ 
advisory and consulting services. 

Member? of* com'munity organizations, busr- 
nesses. and agencies cannot be expected tg pro- ' 
^ vide full support and cooperation unless they un- 
*derstand the aims, purposes, and accomplish-^ 
mentsof the vocational program. People are reluc- 
tant to support that which they don't know about. 
But, people are v^ry willing to support a program 
which they'kaow aims to improve the^community 
' and the life of the people in it If you have a pro- 
oram or are developing a program whic>i is under- 
stood and wanted by the community, they will be 
more disposed to support you 

How do you know you are developing-a program 
which the community will find acceptable? Unless 
you have your finger on the pulse of your commu- 
• nity. you may not know. Vo keep in touch with the 
comrnjjnity and gain the support of community 
organizations, agencies, and businesses, voca- 



tional educators need to-become actively involved 
in a number of ways. Vocational teachers and ad- 
'^ministrators may— 




• serve in community civic, service, or social 
organization's 

^ • serve in professional nonvocatiorial organiza- 
tions 

• provide consultant services to local busi- 
'nepses and industries 

• maintain communication with . community 
professipnal, service, fraternal, and social or.- 

- ganizations ^ 

• work cooperatively with unions, ©mpltlyers, 
aad employment agencies/^ 

, The purpose of this module is to enable you to 
effectively utilize the opportunities^available in 
your community to provide service to, and main- 
tain liaison with, the organizations and agencies 
within the commjflnity. In this way, you will Wable 
to (1) improve the image of your vocational ecfuca- 
tion program. (2) promote greater i/ndd'^standing 
of your program's goals and purposes, and (O) 
provide a program which Is, in jacV, respon^ve to 
your community's needs and interests. 
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Objectives 




Enabling Objectives 

1. After complettlg^the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of tne reasons for, and^e methods of. 
working with members of the coramunity {Learning 
Experience I). ' ' / 

2, After locating businesses and orgamzations which 
. relate to your vocation^lservlce area, plan how yQu 

could* work with them (Learning Experience II).- 

Resources ,^ 

kylist of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within the modulp follows. ChecJk with your 
resour-ce person (-1) to determine tlie availability and the 
location of these resources. (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance In setting up activities with peers or obs6n/a- 
ftions of skilled teachers, if necessary. Your resource 
persdn may also be contacted if you.have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
tinae. 



Learning Experience I 

Optional 

A vocational teacher skilled in forking with com- 
munity members with whom you can consult! 

Learning Experience II ' ^ 

' Required , " t * ' 

Businesses or organizations relatea t9 your voca- 
' tional service area with which you might be aWe to 
work. ' , ' ' 

A resource person to evaluate your plans for work- 
ing with bu^nesses or organizations. 
^ Optional } 

A vocational teacher and/or administrator ski\\^6 In 
\ community relations with whom you can discuss 
your written plan for workjng with a business or 
organization. * v ' , 

Learning Experience III 

Required ^ /- , ' - . 

An actual school situation in whjch. as part of yotfr 
teachingduties.^ou can work with merftbers of the 
coiTimunity. 

A resource person to assess your competency in ' 
working with members of the community.; 



V 



This module, covert performance eiejhent numbers 249- 256 from Calvin 
J. Cotrell ef al., Mpdel Curricula for Vocational and Technical Teacher 
Education' Report No V (Columbus, OH. The Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State Unlvefsity, 1972) The 384 elenoents in this 
document form the research base for all The Qsnter's P8TE module 
development. . ^ ' * » 

For information about the general organization of each module, gerferai 
procedures for their use, and terminology which is common to all 100 
modules, see About Using The Center's PBTE Modules on jhe inside, 
back cover 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




^ta;^ wprKlr^withcomrnunitymemb^tpdlscu*^^^^^^ 





You will b6 w«iTiwiia»...if ^"7'''~~''^"'^^''^-'-"'^'^"^:i7'•'^^^£-"^^^ / 
working with members of thd comnlttnity by icq)nRMDfl>tt»e sfp^ 



•Yoifwill ^ . , „ 

Self-Check with the Model AnsweiSrpp^74^?| 
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For inforrrt^tion aboat (1) why vocational teachers should enter into the life 
of thetdpntmunity and relate their program? to community concerns, (2) 
how yoii, can make contributiorjs to the community and at the same t^me 
benefit the vocational program, and (3) how you can maintain comrffunica- 
tion between the QDmmunity and your program, read the following infor- 
mation sheet: * * 



WORKING WITH COMMUNITY MEMBERS 



It is a truism that vocational education programs 
exist to serve. They directly serve the students whV 
are polled, and, only a littje fess directly, they 
serveHbe school as a whole, the general commu- 
nity, occupational groups, employers,^ and the total 
business and industrial estabhsRlneat^ocational 
programs cannot, however, serve fully and effec- 
tively unless they are know^^ uTiderstood, and 
supported by their constituent communities. 

The community needs to, 'know, amodg other 
things, what proorams are available, how well they 
are training their students, how effectively they are 
gtilizing their pVesent resources, and what their 
future needs ai|e. Through puch kaowledge^and 
understanding ^can comej community suppo^ 
for vocational education. Support is needed for 
^ great number, of educajiional activities such 
as school funding, poopefative training ^arrange- 
ments, identification of occupational trainees, 
stCident field pxperiences^, ^nd advice and consul- 
tation. 




As an Integrafand important part of the commu- 
•nity, the vocational program (and the individual 
vocational teacher) ha§ a corresponding obliga- 
tion to support and s'erve many segments oj^ 



community. Teachers have special krtpwledgeand 
skill that can be put. to good use to nelp fill com- 
r munity needs. In addition, "they are in a unique 
positidn to channfel and direct the* energies ^of 
youth toward worthwhile community pgrposes. 
Teachers can represent^ their specialty are*Ss in 
community planning, and they can contribute 
ideas and efifort to a wide variety of^^ommurtity 
projects. - 

Vocational teachers, therefore, ^hould actively 
work to establish and iViaintain personal and pro- 
fessional rel^ionships with many individual lead- 
ers, organizations, and businesses in their com- 
'murtities., Among these are employers, labor lead- 
ers, civic organizations, trade groups, and social 
groups. The active teacher may be involved in any- 
thing from helping to build a float for the Founder's 
Day Parade to giving a speech before the chamber 
of commeVce; from organizing a metal-recycling , 
drive to consulting with the publicJibrary about 
acquiring occupational periodicals. In a'hundred 
^ways, teachers can take'a productive and exciting 
part in the life of the community in which they live 
and work. 

/ 

This can be done through the twin concepts of 
service to -the corfimunity and liaison with or- 
. ganized groups which haverelated interests. "Ser--- 
vice" implies thatihe teacher employlf available' 
resources, personal energy and knowledge, phys- 
ical facilities, arid student effort 'tp help meet 
specific and worthy community goals. *' Liaison," a 
term derived from the military, means the relation 
maintained between unitsto ensure urvified action. 
Liaison may be established through formal com- 
*munication, .informal conversation, group discus- 
sions, committee work, reciprocal visits, niedia 
techniques, and a variety of casu^^^X)r structured 
ways. ' ^ ' 

As a vocational teacher, you shoi^be faimUiaf.^ 
with the full range of possibilities fc^fcrvk^g^ffie 
comn|unity and maintaininoJiaisonTwith dther 
.groufJ^ and organizgtiofts^. Many ideas and sug- 
gestionsforlblswiirbe presented here. However, it 
^JsjiertH^rpossible nor desirable for you to join 
every organization, attend every kind of activity, or 



cqntribute to every community function. An ^t- 
tempt to do so.vvill spread you r timeand energy too 
thin, and the primary task of teaching may suffer ais 
a consequence. Rather, you must choose wisely ^ 
those organizations with which lo become as- 
sociated andthose activities to which you can con- 
•tribute. -This should be^done on the basis of good 
information and with regard to your own personal- 
ity and abilities.^ 

Locals Contacts in the Community 

Before you.decide how you can become active in 
community affairs, you need to know something 
about the' community and its people. You need to 
find ouf*what organizations are functioning in 
areas related to yojjr occupational specialty, who 
the leaders are, and what the special interests and 
concerns of the colnmunity are. The vocational 
teacher entering a new position will need' perhaps 

month or two to acquire this kind of information 
and to get generally acquainted with the city, town,^ 
neighborhood, wural area in which the program* 
operates. - • 




One of the easiest ways to^et started in gather- 
ing ^information is to^ask fellow teachers who are 
mora experienced. During casual conversations^ 
you can bring up the subject^of commMnity^'c^ 
Jivities. Most people enjoy t^JJing -about their per- 
^sonal interests, an^Jbey-Jfeglad to give Sugges- 
tions aboiit-cormmunity affairs. Find but what or- 
fTirations other teachers belong to,- and what 
groups have interesting projects under way. 

Vocational administrators and supervisors may 
|lsb be able to tell you about associ^ations that 



have proven valuable to them. Because of their 
positions in the community, they may have a wide 
background of exp^i^^e. Naturally, you will 
make up your own mlnd^teuLwhat activittes you 
wish to join,^but conversations with teachers and 
administrators may fyrnish you- with valuable 
leads. ^ 

By scanning the city newspapers, local papers, 
.metropolitan magazines, ahd the promotional ma-, 
terial that comes to you in the mail, you can dis- 
cover organijigions that have interests and con- 
cerns similarloyour own. Among your sources of ^\ 
infocmation, don't neglect theYellowVages. It may 
seem a bit obvioue, but this section &f the tele- 
phone-book contains the names and addresses of 
^professional and trade organizations, businesses 
anb industrial concerns. If you let yoiir fingers do 
the "walking" through these classifications, you 
can find the-groups which are related toyour voca- 
. tional service area. As a result of a phone call, you 
can obtain additional information or set up ar) ap- 
pointment with B key person. 

If a vocational survey^ has been recently corf^ 
ducted in your community, i^ may provide you with 
a rich source of key names, and organizations. A 
community survey may have been completed for 
recent school accreditation procedures; if so, it is 
available in your school administrative office. Sur- 
vey data IS a gold mine of informatiori abouf stu- 
dents and their families* occupations, the business 
^ bas^f*the community, and groups concerned 
' wi|n school support. This kind of data minimizes 
the doubts you may have about your own observa- 
tions and eliminates much guesswork in making 
, decisions. • ^ . 

As a person new to the area, be alert to casual 
contacts you may be able to make. A chance re- 
mark in talking to the gas statioh gjtendant^joiii^ 

. hair stylist, or the clerk in the cjothjng^tor^m^ . 
give you clues about cojTKOuntty'^vents of particu- 
lar in'terest.lallUO'th^'suppliers and salespeople 
ypuileaHA^iffrfor laboratory materials to -find out 

-^Wfiat IS happening in the trade. FrequerYtly, such 
suppliers^ for reasons of their own, are active in 

^ ^usiness organizations and community affairs and 
^ knowledgeable^bout people in the field. 



1 . To gam skill m planning a co'hnprehensive school-community relations 
effort, of which working with members of the community may be a part, 
you may wish to refer to Module G-1. Develop a School-Community - 
Relations Plan for Your Vocational Program 
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\IV6i1cing with Cbmmuiilty drganiziyons 

The clients direptlyiservecl by a school are its 
studente— students who come fromii community 
^^rtvlronment and w.ho are being trained to fill a 
' useful place in the community. In order to under- 
.-stand your students, you musfeunderstand thdir 
environment. In order to plan programs to meet 
student^n^eds iand the needs of the community, 
you Hfiust be aware of and understand those needs. 




tesame community that entrusts you with the 
^education of its members also provides financial 
^support to operate the school. To gain support for 
the program, these people must be aws^re of pro- 
gram goals, and must understand your efforts in 
^trying to reach those goals. To establish com- 
munication with the community at large, and to 
foster mutual understanding, you need to get in- 
volved in the commubjty in many ways, such as 
by- 

^ participating and serving in communityrCivic;' 
<^%ervice. or social organiziations 

• opening -communications^ and maintaining 
liaison with professional, service, and social 
organizations in the cortimunity ' ' 
participating in. and assisting with, special 
Community events 

• seeking and accepting advice and counsel 
from the community to make the vocation- 
al program more responsive tq community 

Tjeeds 

By joining and taking an active part in commu- 
nity organizations, you can devSlop good relations 
•between school and community/ Instead of being 



simply a name or^an unknown, member of the, 
school statf. you become a person knowft to com- ' 

' munity representatives, a person to whom they can 
talk and relate. During the informal socializing that 
is a part of organizational activities, you are in an 
excellentpositlo^ to Inform people abotrtlKevoca; 
tional program and relate it to their own fnterests! 
This kind of interaction can produce several bene- 
ficial outcomes: (1) it can improve the image of the 
vopational program; (2) it can Inform the commu- 
nity about how it can better support the school; 

' and (3) it can help you to make your program better . 
serve community needs. 

Each community ^as' its unique collection of 
organizations which could benefit by having as 
one of its members a person who represents the 
local vocational education program.' There are 
locahaffiliates of large national associations such 
as- 



r 



Grange 
Kivyanis 
Eiks 

mess and Professional 
Women's Club 

Lions - V 

Chamber of Commerce 
Knights of Columbus - 
LeagCie of Womea Voters 
B'nai B'rith ' 
Audubon Society 
Sierra Club 

Public Health Association 




4 



f There are also a host of.local special-interest 
groups which are formed to promote a community 

^^p?Uject;ptovidejrJiQC|U service, or fill a neighbor- 
hood need. It may take a little more'dHlgent search- 
ing to discover local organizations, but their value 
may be at least as great as their national counter- 
parts. You can participate 'effectively in sucMocal 
interest g roups ^as— 

• Little theatre' , ^ 

• Library association 

• Historical society • * * - ' » 

• Environment protection 
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• Youth f^r ^ ^ ' 

• Settlerhent hguse ^ ^ 

• Arts and crafts group ' 

• Hospital eissociatlon 

• Womep's club / 

• Halfway house\ \f ' • - / 

• Museum association ^ 

• Symphony society 

The service function of belonging to organiza- 
tions such as these is quite apparent. Vocational 
teachers,' like^ll citizens, can serve as interested 
members, as project workers, as leaders, and as 
officers. Teachers may also be able to make spe- 
^cial contributions because of their educational 
*backg rounds and occupational experience. The 

. graphic arts teacher can prepare the organiza- 
tion's promdtional publications; the carpentry ' 

.teacher can build scenery or dffice space; the 
buslnes's and office teacher might* keeBJbe^c--^r 
counts; the hortie econonijcsteacKer cafi advise 
on dlnnerjTiBDusr^tJe^ossibilities are virtuafly 



. The liaison function may not be quite, so^ obvi- 
^ ous, but It is equally important. Jhe professional, 
sen/ice; social, and religious. organizatipns wel- 
come opportunities. to learn about their schools,, 
and wMat the schoofs are doing for their younger 
citizens. You can provide this opportunity by serv- 
I" ing as a liaison person between school and com- 
munity organizations. You may maintain liaison 
either from inside the organization as an active 
member.'or from outside as a representative to it 
from another publiC/iDrganization. • . • , • 

In the role of liaison person, you first nfeed to 
identify key members of each-organization. These 
key members may be the officers themselves or 
persons designated as th^^ducatiqn (?ontact" 
per^op. Some organizatiopshave a^^ designated 
"Education Comm'ihee." By making your initial 
Qontact with an officer, you can- find out who the* 
. ^ key nnembers for education are. 

Your primary responsibility as a liaison person 
is that of keeping these organizations informed 
about vocational education. You might involve 
y^^'^Slher vOcation&l teachers and vocational student^ 
jn this-effort. Among the possibilities are presenta- 
tions aDd displays presented at organisation meet- ; 
^ i ngs, infoJTOal and fomnal talks, or a more elaborate ^ 
production held'at the school to which organiza-^ 

/ tldn members are invited. , 

" » * * , 

• ' A secdnd and continuing responsibility^ is to 
keep these organizations inarmed of the activities 
and functions of the voca^tional education pro- 
gram as they occur. Seeing what your program 

^ actually does will be even rfiore convincing to. 

W others than simply hearing about the goals qf the 



program. If they afe infomhecl, 6bout upcoming 
events, some or^anizatld.n noembers will want to" ' 
attend, and their involverhent can further promote * ' 
understanding ^nd rapport between school and 
community.; 

In your liaisori work, you should notiorget-the 
'^academic community." Teachers of school sub- 
jects other than vocational education, guidance 
personnel, and other schfool staff certainly need to 
be kept informed about the purposes and activities 
of your vocational program. Td necjject thenri is to - 
lose a major source of support and, possibly, to 
allow a great deal of misui^iflWstanding to take 
plac§. Knowledge of what your program is doing 
can create the goodwill ajid cooperation vital to 
the'succ^ss of almost any school program^^^wittv — 
othjar groups, you can iT^intain4iat9^^ the 
academicconimumtyisyl^^ in cpntact with 
JceyHndtViauals, by workirig through educational 
organizations, and "by using basic media techr 
niques. ^ 

Jf\ere ar6 a great number of ways to keep' or- 
ganizations informed. Which ones y.ou select will • 
depend on the particular situation, the resources ^ 
available to Vou, and the extent of the functions 
and activities, you sponsor. Methods of infornjing 
Qlhens include— ^ 



Q^^rein 



letters 
Brochures 
Flyers or leaflets 
Newspaper articles 
Exhibits 

Demonstrations . 
Open houses 
Presentations ^/ 
Radio and television anqo/jncements 

J ' 



Telephone calls 
Personal visits 



Whichever approacb^yotrctroose,^ you will need ta 
make sure that your message— 

• will reach the persons yoq wish to reach, \ 

• will reach them at a time when they can act on 

it - . ^ 

• makes a posftive and forceful impact on the 
recipients 

• keeps Ihe organization and its members in- * 
formed regularly 

^. Since you are representing the school to the 
community; be sure to keep school administrators ! 
aware of the organizational contacts which you 
make. As chief officers of the school, they^'are ex- 
pected to know of your activities,, and questions ^ 

2. Tb gain skill in using these techniques, you may wish to refer to 
Modules Q- 2 through G-7. 
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✓*W)m peiyple in tha cpmqriunity usually ard.directed 
to the^ldhiinistrators via phone calls. It can bp^ 

awkward and embarrassing \6 the admi nistratortq 

get such a call and not be^blejO4>r0vtde^[rrah- 
"swer bebau5BJ^^-o^^tT&^^^a?n^ kept informed. It 
^scTrei^s badly on vthe^school and yorur pro- 
.gram. 

• Special Community Evetrts^ 

A speciahCommunity event may be an historic 
celebration, -a harvest festival, a parade, a crafts 
fair, or a fund-raising event. Th^e are examples of 
the kinds of sfjedial events that occur in your 
school's locality and may be very important in the 
life of the corrimunity. Civic, service, religious, and 
social organisations often sponsor such events, 
and they may involve the vocational progi;3m . You' 
^should bei)^ the lookout for ways to provide ser- 
vice to these events. You could help by'acting as a 
resourciB person and/br by actively ps^icipatirtg.- 
'Or, you could help by generating ideas^providing 
unique abilities, acting as a coordinator with .the 
school, or encouraging students to get involved. 

Special events can be a time of enjoyme^itl^com-^ 
radeship, and satfsfaction for all who participate.*' 



The accoipplishment of the taskrcan foster a sense ^ 
of nnutual r^spedt and^r^titude. A telcher who ■ 
viorks with others^in the e^ent shares the rewards 
and becomes a valued member of the community. 
Vocational students who serve can gain maturing 
personal experience and, £(t the same lime^, help'.- 
increase the community's appreciation of Its e^u^ ^ 
cational program. '^ ' v " 

_ Son^et^mes, however, the idea that the school 
belongs to the community results in techool t)ar- 
ticipation in community events which hs^eJUU© or ^ 
no educational value. Many people requeSfservrfce 
from thd school because it repres,ents a source oP 
free entertainment pr f ree labor that can be tapped 
with a minimum of effort. Every request, especially 
for student services, should be carefglly evaluated 
in terms of its potential for leaning experiences.'' 
Activities that have little educahonal value should- 
be rejecfed with a tare.ful explanation of the' 
school's position. 

. There^are many occasions, however, when par-» 
ticipation will be valuable both for the community 
and thie vocational program.. For example, a small 
towh'oFmner-cityijeighborhood may badly n^ed a 
recreiationcenter, out not be able to find the money 
for it. A'loc^Tservice organization might dpcide fo 
sponsor a musical production to help raise funds. 
In the vocational school, \he printing teaeher and 
his/her students might help by producing th^ub- 
licity fly^rs;-the teac|]er of needle trades myght 
organize students to design and mak9_the--cS^ 
tumes; the carpentryLclass^fnfghr construct th^v 
pxops^ and ttTe^ornamerltal horticulture teacher* 
and students might volunteer to supply the shrub- 
bery needed for one of the numbers. Other stu- 
dents could manage the refreshment stands keep 
the financial I'ecords, or. act as stagehands. In a 
cooperative effort such as this,' the teacher is con- 
tributing to th6 community, students are learning 
to become iDroductive* citizens, and everyone js 
helping to develop '^a bettexjcappjQ^b^ 
sch90l ancl*c^mmunltyr*""'^^ 
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ypur students' competencies are relatecTfonDther^ 
professions. The groups' awareness of these rela-. 
tionships can enhance their^espect for what you - 
are doing. At thasame time, your association with, 
them' will help you**keep up to date wiih the think- 
ing of the business'and industrial community. 
Again, both the service^u notion and the liaison 
function of the teacher c6me into play. ' • 



Conts^cts with Business and Industry 

fi^s a^vocational-eijlucator, you will find it essential 
to be in relatively close contact with local business 
and industry for several reasons. Such contact carv^^ 
help you maintain your awareness of the realities . 
of the occupation and help ypiJ keep^ current in^ 
your occupational specialty. livSaclitiorK students 
in vocattonal cooperative education'programs will 
need to be placed in local businesses and inplus- 
triesrand many graduating students will be seek- 
ing employment in local companies. The close , 
"'cforitact you maintain With'members 'of business 
and industry can result in.their^willingness to hire 
these students. In return, you can cooperate with 
anrf serve loc^l^ business and industry in'seyet-al . 
•ways. Fbr example, you can^ - , ' 

4 serve \t\ local organizations other than those ^ ^ 
for vocational education 

• assist withcommunity activities sponsored by 
business and industry. • ' \ 

• matiltain liaison jyith- labor unioh off^ciate-Sw • 

• provide consultant services to local business 
^nd industry 

• maintain contact with employment agencies 

Trade and nonvocational organizations.— The . n^^^^ui^ k...i.i^^<^.wi.4rtHnorri7^^^;^.^M^H 
vocational teacher can contribute toward bet.er^_^nmlUSLb|»l«.« 




- mutual understahding._an)ong^-oeeupatiOlls^ 
--4ession$, ahlTeducation by taking an active role in' 
^ the trade and nonvocat'ional organizations of -the 
coram'urtty. The members of organizations that. 
^ relate to yqur service area (toukJ bene|*j|^now- • 
ing about your program, its purpose^l^Hbts at-. ' 
tivities. Some examples of organizatibi^HSfae up. 
of workers and miinagers m fields relatea'to van.- 
ous vocational service.ai^eas are as follpws: 

• National Hairdresser]^ and Cosmetologist 'Associa-* 
*tion 

• Association of Reteil Lumber Dealers 

• Automofive §ervice Council. 
•* Beef M^ketirfg Association ' \ <^ ^ 

^ • Canners and Food Processors Associatron 

• Cattlemenls Association : 

• .Consumer Loan Asso^ciation ' ^ ^ 

• Dairy Council • , 

• Restaurant Association 
' Society of Engineers 

• Forestry Association ^ 
, • Retaif*Clerks Union 

• National Association of AccoCintants 

You ca'n inform these groups ^bout what your 
program is doing to^meet their needs, how your 
-training ig providing students with the skills re-* 
quired in tl>eir pccupation or profession, and how 



school involvement iri community business ac- 
tivities, therp are rvum^ous oppoftunitids for valu- 
able participation in such events. Businesses and 
industries sponsor *d;onferences, workshops, and 
'conventions. Jrafle associations hold exhibitions 
and special shows. Commercial groups are in- 
volved in /ecyclrngf. drives, cleanup ca^aigns, 
and safety e'ducalion. Firms spbnsor booths at 
community fairs and organize caster days to inter- 

JcToing. 



est people i^rf the w(3!fk they.|rre 




As in other communityy||tivities,^|ou may be^ 
asked to act as a re^urjcljwrson, a conferenge 
speaker, or a group worker Or, your students may 
be requested to furnish services app/opriate to 

Mheir knowledge andjskilts. If carefully considered 
and controlled, there may indeed be student learn- 

^ jng opp^rtujiities^rrstK^j^cajli and, at the 

sgme t^eTa chance to becprne^tc^qtmiftted^^ 
community .business leaders. ^ 

Before cornmitting yourself and your students 
to these activities,* however, yolJi need^ ip check 
school' policy to find out whrat kind of invotvement 
is permitted arvd how much school, time may be 
devoted to such work. It is also important to con- 
sider whether teachef participation may inVblve a 
conflict of interest relative to the teaching' position. 
The vocational program doe's not exist to help 
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businesses make a profit, nor should students be 
instilled with a^pecial-interest point of view in the 
course of their education.- 

unions.— Through your contacts wjth 
busmess, industry, and trade associations, you will 
have the opportunity to become a.cquainted with 
local unions relating to your occupational area. 
Members. of your vocational advisory committee 
can aiso put you in touch with unions and their 
leaders. As a voc€UiQnaIteacher interested in the 
placement and ultimate suiKess of your students 
in the labor market, you need to maintain liaison 
with union officials. Union leaded need to be kept 
informpd about the number of students in your 
progranT'and the character of their training. They 
should bd^^ited X6 visit your facility and^et ac- 
quainted Imn your students. 

You and youfr stydents wilf warrtj^p know about 
union plafts-ioj^jts members, the possibilities for 
enteHng the occupation, and the likely wage 
scales. If many of your students will probably join 
labor union's, they need to find out about the con- 
ditions for membership, the governance of unions, 
and the'union's relationship with the industry. All 
this points up the fact that a healthy rapport be- 
*tween a vocational education program and its as- 
sociated union is very desirable. ^ 

* Bu9in68S consultant services.— A vocational 
teacher is a specialist trained and experienced in a 
particular occupational area. He or she is also a 
trained educator, skilled in working with people 
and helping them learn. Because of this dual train- 
ing, thv*^ teacher is sometimes in a position to serve 
business and industry in a number of ways as a 
consultant. For example, the vocational teacher 
may be asked to— 

• ideritify and help solv& production problems 

• locate sources of information and assistance 

• conduct safety and/or sanitation inspections 

• develop safety training programs 

prepare plans for erriployee orientation and 
personnel education programs 
prepare data-gathering instruments ^ 
^» interpret governmental regulations 

• review record-keeping systems 

• prepare examinations for screening prospec- 
tive employeejs 

In small or less affluent communities, thig kind of 
service might be of great importance, particularly 
to small and newly organized businesses. Of 
course, yoamust always realize and acknowledge^ 
your own limitations of expertise and experience 
and rlut attempt to provide consultant service be- 
yond your tO/do so. Any information or ad- 
vice must b^l^ccurate and objective as possible. 



, As in other business/education relationships, * 
there. are some difficult questions of ethics and 
responsibility. When, for example, does a request 
forassistance^become'exploitation of the teacher? 
Should you accept fejes for consulting service? le 

' there a conflict between the needs of business andh 
the' purposes of the school? If you furnish bad. 
advice, who is liable for the results? The answers 
' to these and other questions are specific td the 
situation and should be carefully explored before 
the wor+c is begun. You must keep your adminis- 
tratdr informed of the consultant service you plan 

• - to perform, and must seek counsel if there is any 
doubt about the propriety of the planned service. 

Employment egencles.— In many vocational 
education areas,'teachersfii)d it essential to main- 
tain close contact with local emplpyment agen-.- 
cies. These agericies, both public and private, are ' 
^ one chahnel through which graduates of the train- 
ing program typically enter the occupation. You 
need to establish reciprocal (5^mmunication with ^ 
ernployment agencies because each of you hVis 
something the other needs. You have a s6urce of 
trairied workers that is valuable to the agency; the 
employment agency has valuable business con- 
. nections and information about available jobs for 
the students. . 

Itls best to make a personal visit to the agency to 
' become acquainted with' th6 staff members and to 
gain some impression of their effficiency and ability 
to cooperate with you. Agency staff will need to 
know thH^kind and level of skills your graduates 
possess, how they were trained, and something of ^ 
their general bacl<ground. As a teacher conceded 
with the future welfare of your students,' youvvill 
want to question the agency about its placement 
record, its standing with potential employers, and 
its schedule of fees. If you can Supply well- 
prepared workers, and the agency can provide job 
opportunities and labor-marl^et information, both 
students and the agency will bfenefit from your 
cooperation.^ 

Summary - ^ 

The vocational teacher sind^ttie vocational pro- 
ararri are not things apafrt from the community; 
they are an integral part of the community. There 
are a great many ways in which you can function to 
provide community service and to maintain an im- 
portant liaison function among the civic^ business, 
and educational elements of community life. You 
should accept the responsibifity, ancJ should be- 
come knowledgeable about thp opportunities for 
service. No teacher should attempt to be active in 
every aspect of community affairs, but yo^ should 
carefully select activities on the basis ofpofential 
value, personal interests, and inci^ual abilit^^s. 
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Optional 
Activity 
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Yqu may wish to arrange through your resource person to meet with a 
vocational teacher who is experienced in, working with members of the 
community. During this meeting, you could discuss organizatiorxs the 
teacher belongs to, services he or she provides, benefits derived from 
participation in organizatior^s, etc. In addition, you may wish to get help in 
lorming an understanding of the needs of the local community arfd what 
one may realistically hope to accomplish within that community. 



V 




the following items check your comprehension of the nriaterial in the 
information sheet, Working with Community Members, pp. 6-^12. Each of 
the six items requires a short essay-type" response. Please explain fully, but 
briefly, and make sure ygu respond to all parts of each item. 



SEUF-CHECK 

1 . The local public health organization in yourcommunity may have little direcsS^y to do with your school. 
In spite of this, why might it be of value to you and your vocational program to be an active member of 
this grjoup? * ^ ^ ^ ^ 



2. Your school administrator makes some very pointed and strong suggestions that you join the civic 
and business organizations of which he/she is a member. Why might you be p rofessionally Qorrect to 
decline his/her invitation? . ' 
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3. Afellow teacher hearethatyou are making cohtactwith the local labor union representing workers In 
your occupational specialty. The teacher warns that "you shoufd not get infixed up with the union, 

' , bpcauSjB it iS politically oriented and will ihyolveyou in controversy." Make a case foryour maintaining 
liaison with the labor union. ^ \ . 



4. A group ffom the Civic Center Association comes to you w^h a pr9posal for involving you and your 
students in their project for remodeliri^g and improving the neighborhood center Explain thet^iteria 
on which you would base your decision whether to work on this project or not. ' 
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5. If you are doin^ the work on your own time, should you as a tefecher tell your administrator about the 
consulting service you are rendering to a small local neighborhood business? Explain your response. 



J ^ 
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6. Suppose you are to assume .the responsibility of becoming the liaison person between the public 
library in your community and your own occupational training program. Describe some of the 
activities you might undertake to fulfill this liaison function. ^ , 
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Qompare your written, responses oh the Self-Check with. ttre^ModerAn- 
s^^ers given befow. YourVesponses need nof exactly duplicate tKemodet , 
responses? however, you should have covered the sam^ m^|or points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1. The local 'public health organization deals with 
a number of health cpricerns, all of which are 
vit^l to thejife of tht commi^nity. You, as an 
interested citizen amd a professional person, 
may. well want to become informed aboutpub- 
lie health "problems and projects. Because of 
your edycation and training, you may be a*ble to 
bring special abilities to the organization and 

• provide insights that otKers may not have. 

For example, you may gain information about 
school health problems, drug ptoblems of 
school-age youth, and safety and first aid tech- ' 
niques applicable to the school vocational lab- 
oratory, you can represent the school on public 
health matters^anjtprovide input and inforrfla- 
tion about healtlTand safety concerns of voca- 
tional education. This kind of mutual commu- • 
nication and cooperative effort can benefit the 
health organization, the vocational program, 
: and you as an individual. 

2. While it is very valuable for the teacher to be- v 
come an active member of \}^e c^OTPnunity, the 
decision as to how this is td be done remains a 
personal -one. It is affected by the individual 
teacher's personal needs,»speci^l abilities, par- 
ticular interests, individual cpn'cerns, and val- 
ues.The teacher also'mustjpudgef resources of 

' -^time and energy, ysing the/n to the best acjyan- 
tager ^ 

Simply haying your name on^a number of mem- 
bership lists, or pleasing an administrator or 
supen/isor are not legitimate reasons for join- 
ing organizations. A teacher may get helpful 
suggestions about communis activities from 
an administratoror colleague, but these should 
be treated as suggestions, not requirements. In 
this situati6a, you should thank the adminis- 
trator for bringing these worthy organiz^tjons 
, to your attention, and assure him/her that^you 
will certainly consider th,em as possible ways 
for you to become involved in community af- 



fairs. 



3. 



Labor unions are vital and active parts of com- 
munity life and are, therefore, certainly of prop- 
er interest to tKe teacher. Vocational teachers in 
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. p8(rticu|^ need to khow what is going on in the 
, labor movement becaOse it is of immediate pro- 
fessional concerr\. In some vocational areas, 
student trainees go directly from the vocational 
education program to membership in trade un- 
ions. Vocational teachers must, therefore, kee;^ 
informed about unipn affairs and should also 
help union leaders keep informed about school 
prograTns. ' ^ 

The fact that a particular local union may be 
involved in political programs and community 
controversy does not change the teacher's liai- 
son responsibilities. It may. of course, affect the 
teacher's decision about whether to become 
r personally active in the union. It is the tight of 
every teacher, as It is of every citizen, to^oin 
organizations of one's own choosing, using 
one's best judgment as to their value and pur- 
' pose. \ . 

4. Every request for assistance should be carefully 
considered and evaluated by ifie vocational 
teacher.' It should not be accepted or rejected 
routinely or autorAatically, but on its own ediX 
cational merits. Amongf he criteria thai ypu can \ 

■ ^pply to this situation are the following. 

• Is there the opportunity to involve students in 
an activity in which they can learn or practice 
their specific vocational sKills In^ a new set- 
ting? 

• Is therip an opportunity to giye sfudents an 
ekperience that will lead to ^the personal 
gro'wth ar^d maturation that they need? 

• Can involvement in this civic project enhar>ce 
the iYnage of^ vocational education in the . 
community and lead to greater community 
supp9rt for the program? 

• Is the project of such a nature that the school 
and vocational program would be proud to be 
associated v^th it? ^ 

• Is time available so that the wc^rk of the project 
will not interfere with other instructional ac- 

. tiviti.es? 

• Would work on the project conflict with 
school regulations or policies? 
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5. It could be argued that what the teacher does 
outside of school hours is entirely his or her 
own business. The teacher, it might be said, has 
no xjbligation to inform the administratpr about 
outside consulting activities any ,mor€f than 
about other personal activities. As long as the 

^ teacher fulfills the obligations of instruction in 
the classroom and takes care of other assigned 
school dutiets, itcan be argued that the adminis^ 
trator need not be informec^ or consulted. 

Most experienced teachers and administrators, 
however, would contend t^at it is both good 
profe^ionakf)olicy and good for personal rela- 
< ^ tions for the teaghert<) inform the administrator 
' about any professional activities in which 
, he/she is involved. In many ways, thip teacher 
represents the school, even in outside consult- 
ing services, so the administrator. needs to 
know how (he school is being represented and 
that the activity is in Accord with school goals 
and purposes. The administrator also needs to 
know about teacher consulting services in 
order to be able tq, answer lnqui(ies, and for 
. administrative reports and public relations pur- 
poses. 



6., Your activities as a liaison person will, of 
course, be unique .to your own occupational 
specialty and your own educational concerns, 
Hovy^ver, fn formulating your response, you 
might have considered the following, types of 
activities. 

• Suggest materials related to your occupa- 
tional area thdt the library should acquire 
(e.g., books, magazines; refeperlce works, 
pamphlets,. record albums). 

• Suggest library services that may be valuable 
and helpful to' vocational students (e.g., 
hours, reference services, library exhibits that 
will appeal to students). 

/ • Informothe library of fortt^cqming needs of 
vocational students (e.g., special reports, in- 
dividual stujcfy assignments). 

• Leai7>^b<3ut library services in order to inform 
studi^nts and other teachers, 

* • Inform library staff about the vocational pro- 
gram, and offer services as appropriate. 



h. PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check shouldtiave covered the same major points as 

the model responses.* If you missed some points pr have questions about ariy additional points you 
made, review the jnaterial in theJnformation sheet, Working with Commuhrty:Members, pp 6-12 or 
cheoK with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience IL 



OVERVIEW 




'. After locating bu^jneww ahd organizations which relate to ydiif yboftr^ 
tloiaal serylce ania; plain hbw you could work with them; 





IS 




You wiif |)e locating businesses^ and organizations In your cxi^rordun^^^^ 
which rtiate tayour vocational ^rylce area/ ''^-^s^-:. . . .v - ^ 



From the list of businesses and organizations relating to your vocational 
'vservice area, you will be selecting three which yojti might be able t^ work 
with. V . - I * ; ' 



VoUvWill be completing the Community involvement Questfonnaire, pp. 
21 - 25, concerning the three businesses ^nd brganlzatloria ybu sefe6t. ^ 



Yoifwlll be developing written ptensfofworidng with the three businewes 
and organizations you select. ' - 1 




Optional 
Activity J 



.You may wish to meet with an experienced vocational education teacher 
and/or a schqokor prograrfi administrator to (liscuM yourwans for In- 
volvemlent with thelbusinesses and orgahlzattbni j/du se^ /r ; 




Your competency in developing plahe^for wprklng.wl^tji}^ 
commu|iity will be evaluated by your resource perebn, using th^ Planning 
Checklist, pp. 27- 28. ^ . 



\ 
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Searcli through the telephone book, newspapers, local announcf ments, 
and other materials to locate businesses and organizations related to you r 
• vocational service area in ydur community vvith whigh you could work. Irr 
addition, ask p^ers. teachers, studentVor others in the community for 
suggestions in locating firms and organizations. 

; Prepare a list of these groups unfJer the followint) classifications. 

• Businesses and/Industries ' , - » < 
, • Busine^ and Trade Organizations '. - ' 

• Employment Agencies . ^ - \ . ; ' ' ^ • 

• Labor Organizations 

• Community Organization^ (civic.serVice. soctel)^ s / 

• t . ' ' ' . ' *^ ' 

Examine the list of businesses and organizations you haveprepared. From 
the list, select one business, or organization from each of three different 
classif ifcations with which you could worJ<. Your selection should be based 
on the relationship of the organization to your specific vocational area, and 
on your own personal Interests' and abilities. 




Activity*' 



The following questionnaire is designed to help you gather information on, 
and direct your thinkin^out. the three groups that you selected, ^our 
responses should be based on information from other vocational teachers 
or peers,, representatives of the organizations you selected, busine^ or 



pe^rs,. I v/|^i v«.*v**A»w.%f » wwr. w. ^.gw. ^ ^ , 

civic leaders, ci^jzSns of, the community, and printed matenals. Cp|!plete 
only those sections^oMh?j^ue$ti.onnaire that apply to thsorganization^ou 
chose. ' ' . - ' . . ' 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



[ Business or IndMtiy . 

1. What is the name of the business or industry? 



2. What is the nature of the business or industry (product produced, ^rvice ptoyided. etc.)?=* 



3. How does it relate to your occupational area? 



*use? 



ictaal information do you have (or have access to) that thd business or industnP^uld 



5. How could you provide"" consultant services to- the business or industry? 



i \ 



What suggestions couJd you make' for their further ^tygy or research?^ 



< « «... • , 

7. What information or ^xperi^nce could you gain from contact with this business or industry? 

. ^—1 — _ _ — ■ ■ A- 



Cw^imunlty (frgfinization (d'vic, service,- or social) 



• * 

1. What is the name of the organization? 



2. What are the main purposes of the Organization?' 



T 



3. How do these purposes relate to yourn/ocational servic^area? ^ 

^— '. : \ 



4; How could y^u become^ a member? 




5. What part could you play in the activitie 



ganization? ' 



&. How could your membership in this organization help improve the image of your vocational educa-; 
tion program? • ^ ' , 



• ^ ^ — 

7. How coufdyou arrange to keep this organization regularly informed about the functions anb activities 
of your vocational program? . * ' . 



^8. What kind of orientation program could you plan to i^elate the vocational program to the goats and 
interests of the organization'^ ^ j. - ; ' 



1 * ' 
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ButiMM or Tf&i^ Organization 

1. What is the name of the organization? 



2. Who constitutes the membership of the oijjganization? 



3. *VJ(|jat are the main purposes^f the organization? 



3S-t)f the o'n 



4\ How do the purposes of the organization relate to your vosatk^rfafservlce area? 




/ 

5.jyg\^'<:t5uld yout become a member? 



6. What part cbuld you play 'in the activities of the organUation? 



7f If you were not a member, How could you become acquainted with the key members of^the organiza- 
tion? y 



^. How could you k6ep this organization regularly informed about the functions and activities of your* 



vocational program? 



7 ' * 



9.^ What kind of orientation program could you plan to rm^Xe the vocational program to the goals and 
' interests of the organization? 



« f 
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Employmtnt Agency \ 

J\. What is the nam^ of the agency? 



2» How does this agency relate to your vocational service area? 



»3» How coUfd'you arrange to become acquainted with th,e s^aff members of this agency? 



4: How could you assist them jn placing graduates of your program? 



5. What methods could you use to keep them informed about the vocational education program and its 
, graduates? 



J- 



6. How could you arrange to have the agency keep you regularly informed a6out current job oppor- 
tunities? , . 



7. y/hat services is the agpncy prepared to provide the graduates of your vocational program? 



9 



Labor Union ^ 

\ What'is the^name of the labor union? 



2. What is the business or industry in which this uniofr operates? % 



3. How does this'unioh to your vocational service area? 

4. How could you become acquainted, with the uniomleaders? 

^ 1 r-J- ^ 2 ^ 



5. What functions and 3ctivities of your vocational education program might be of interest to union 
'members or leaders? ' • \ * • i ♦ 

I . . - 



6.^ How could you keep^hem regularly inform^ about your prbgram activities?' 



7. What are some appropriate activities of your vocational program in which •unjetfTeaders could 



participate? 



^^^^ 



8. What information or experience could yby receive^ from yjour associatijyii/^ith the union and its 
leaders? 0 ' ' . ) ' ^ ^ 




7 
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On the basis of the information recorded on your questionnaire, develop 
written plans for working with the three groups you selected. Your plans 
should be formulated using the following criteria. 

• Activities should be realistically related to your present teaching situa- 
tion or to the situation in which you plan td teach, 

• Activities should reflect your interests and special abilities, 
•reactivities should realistically take into ciJhsideration limitations of 

ayailable.,time, energy, experience, personality, and abilities. 

NOTE: )f you are an inservi^e teacher, develop plans as an expansion of 
your present involvement m service and Jiaison activities. If you are a 
preservice teslcher, develop plans which could be impletnented in the 
teaching situation in which you plan to work. , 




^You may w^sh to arrange through your resource person to meet with an 
experienced* vocational education teacher and/or a school or program, 
administrator. During this meeting, you could review you fwritten plans for 
working with the businesses and organizations you selected^ ancfdiscuss 
the following questions.' ^ ' 

• Is the information about- the organizatio.ns accurate, irelevant, and 
sufficient to serve as^a basis for planning? 

• Are your plans attainable and coml^lete. or are they unrealistic and 
inadequate? 

f Are there potential problems and difficulties that Should be antici- 
pated? 

• Are there possibilities and opportunitiesthat have been overiooked? 



Afteryou have developed your written plans, arrange to have yoLy|ft^urce 
person review and evaluate your plans. Give him/her the Plan^^^eck- 
list. pp. 27-28, to use in evaluating your work. ^ * 
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PLANNING CHECKLIST 



Dlractiont: Pla^e an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components wai not accomplished. 



partFally accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because qf special cir- 
cumstarices, a perfonnanc^ component was not appljcable, or impossible ^ 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. ^ Rttourc^ptrwn 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The teacher's plan for working with a business or industry: 

1. directly relates the business or industry to the teacher's vocational i — i 
service area ' . ' — ' 

2. indicates ways in which the' business could be kept informed about | i 
the vocational program dnd its activities ^ I — I 

« 

3. describes the informationorresourcesavailabletp the teacher that | i 
the Dtisin^ss could use ; ' — ' 

4'. outlines ways in whichthe business could make information, re^^ r-| 

sources, and experiences avaitable to vocational students I — I 

5. indicates .ways in which the teacher could provide consultant ser- i i 

vice to the b^^siness • • — v ' — ' 

The teacher's plan for v|;^ng with a community organization (dvic, > 

service, or social): ^ . , ^ 

* 6. relates the purposes of the organization to those of the vocational | i 

program * ' ' — ' 

' 7. describes ways in which the teacher could become involved in the | — i 

activities of the organization 

8. indicates ways in which the teacher could become acquainted with | i 
key members of the organization I — I 

9. includes a proposed program for orienting the organization to the i — i 
' purposes and activities of thfe vocational program v I — I 

10. provides a method for keeping the organization regularlyJnformed i i 
of vocational program a^ctivities — •. I — I 

11. includes a descriptton of services the teacher and/or students i — i 
could provide for the organization T — . — ^ . . . I — I 

12. indicates ways in which the vocationahprogram might receive assis- i i 
tance from the organization . . . , ' — I 
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□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ d-i 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



Th« tMChtVs plan tor working with a business or trade organization: 

13. relate^the purposes of the organization to those of the vocational ' i — 
prograh)./.- } UJ 



14. describe ways in which the teacher could become involved in the 
activities of the organization 

15. indicatwwaysTo relate the interest^ of the members of the organi- 
zation to the activities of the vocational program 

' * X ' 

16. provrdes a method for keeping the organization regularly informed 
•of vpcational*program activities - 

17. indicates ways in which the vocational program might receive in- 
formation and/or assistance from the organization 

The teacher's plan for working with an employment'agency: 

18. identifies an employment agency experienced in placing workers in 
the teacher's vocational field • 



19. includes 
agency . 



□ o 

□ □ 

□ a 

□ □ 



20. describes means tor Orienting the agency to the vocations^l training i — i *| — i i — i 
program ... ^. .. t. I | I II I 

P □:□ 



21. provides for keeping the agency informed of vocational program 
graduates ^ v 



fill 



22. includes procedures for obtaining information regulsfriy from the 
agency on job openings and conditions of the labor market 

The teacher's plan for working with a labor union: 

23^ identifies a labor union specifically related to the teacher's voca- 
tional sen/ice area 

24. provides a method for informing union leaders of the purposes and 
- activities of the vocational program , : . 

25. indicates ways in which the teacher could meet key officials of the 
labor union ! ; 

26. identifies ways in which union leaders could become involved in 
activities of the vocational program ^ 

27. outlines ways in which communication migitt be maintained and 
information exchanged between the union and the vocational pro- 
gram. !* , , \ 



□ □ □ 



□ 


an 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 



ISi 



□ .□ □ 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All applicable items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item 
receives a NO, or PARTIAL response, review the material in the information sheet. Working with 
Community Members, pp. 6-12, revise your plan accordingly, or check with yogr resource person if 
necessary. : . " / 
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Learning Experienc^JII 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



\ 





'totat4ompetiii.(%«iriUf^(|«l^^ tjhe 



*For a definition of "actual school situation^ see the insfc^e back* cover. 




JO 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSIVi^NT^ORM 

Work with Members bf the Community (G- 8) 



Directions: Indicate jihe level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing _^ 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading . Date 

If, because of specialxircumstances, a performance component \*as not 

applicable, or impo^ible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Ffesource Person 



\ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



/ / ^ 



Jn providing service to the community by serving in a local 
grdup^oiLorganization, the teacher: 

1. checkeSTBchoQl^ policy, to determine whether participa- 
tion in the group dr\>ominunity organization was appro- i — i i — i 
priate I — I I — I 

2. kept the school administration informed of activities of i — i i — i 
the group or organization 1 — I I — I 

3. made infbrmation or resources available to the group or i — i ^ i — i 
organization .* ' I — I , I — I 

4. becameinvolvedin the activities of the group or organi- — i i — i 
' ' zation .: I'. ^ I — I I — I 

v5. participated as a member in-the activities of the group or i — i i — i 

^^organization !' i . I — I , I — I 

6. ^couraged or helped students to get involved in the i — i i — i 
group or organization ^ 1 — I I — I 

in providing service by assisting with, or acting as a re- 
source person for,.a special community event, the teacher: ^ 

7. sought opportunities to 'provide assistance to those in i — i i — i 
charge of a special coririmunity event I — I I — I 

5. '^served as a resource persofi for the special community i — i > i — i 
' " event L_J I — I 

9. personally participated in'the^'special community event 

In maintainirig liaison with groups^ or Qjri^anizations, the 
teacher: S - ; 

10. informed the group or organization about thq vocational i — i > i — i 
program and its^activities I — I I — I 

11. infprmedthegroup or organization of data or resources [— i i — i 
available to the teacher that they could use I—I I — I 

ERIC - 
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□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ o 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ n 



r 



■ i 



0 



12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 



requested that the group or organization make inforiria-' 

tion. resources, or experiences available to vocational i — i 

students . . LJ 

became acquainted with key members of the groi!jp or i — i 

organization I I 

arranged to receive infomnation about the ongoing ac- 
tivities of the group or organization In whicti vocational j-^ 



students might participate 

informed the group or organization of services the 
teacher and/or students could provide for the organiza- 
tion — * V 



□ 



represented the vocational program in a manner de- 
signed to improve communication arid understanding 

between the group or organization and the vocational i — i 

program *! I I 



program 

worked to make a contribution toward mutual under- 
standing dmong professional people 

kept the gnoup or organization informed about voca- 
tion^ progra|m graduates and trainees looking for em? 
ployment 



□ 



obt&ined information regularly from the group or organi- 
zation on job openings and conditions of the labor mar- ^---j q |^ j--^ 




□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ 



t£VEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or exCELLESNT responses.* If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the t'ea^cher and resource person sbould meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete In orderlo reach coiripetency iri the weak 
area(s). V . W . , x 

. ' ■ / ' S 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES , 



Organization 

%ach modtile is designed to help you gain competency ^ 
In a particuiar skili area considered important toteach- 
ing success/A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some proving practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions. Completing these experi- 
ences should. enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience. The final experience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an intern, 
a 'student teacher, OP an inservice teacher. ^ 

Procadurea « 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. Yofu need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not compfete.any learning ex- 
perience within a module If you already have the skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1)the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives Tisted on p?4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the information you have re&d in these 
sections, you should be ready to make oneiof the follow- 
ing decisions:^ 

• that you clo not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire moduie 

• that you are competent in one or mpr^f the en-, 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
peritBnce, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) 

• that you ^re already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final Jearning experience in 
order to "test out" 

• that the module is'inappropriate to your needs at 
I thistim^ 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual sch'opl situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person. If 
you dajiot complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
eatthe experience, or (2) completer review) previous 
ctlons of the module QX othar related activities 
igeeted by your resource person before attempting to 
9at the final experience. ' ' 
f^tions for recycling are also available in e^h of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience. 
Anytime you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
^ mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet taselect activities to help you 
reach competency. This could ir^volve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped; (2) repeating 
activities; (3).readlng supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
vperson; (4) designing your own feaming experience; or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your fefidurce person. 




Terminology 

Actual School Situation . . . refers to a situation in 
which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational students in 
a^real school. An intem. a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioninpin an actual school 
situation. If you do not have access to an actual school 
situation when you are taking the rnpdule. you can com-, 
plete the module upto the final learning experiencg.You 
would then do the final learning experience later; i.e., 
when you have access to an actual schodl situation, i 
Altemate Activity or Feedback . . . refers/to an item oi 
feedback .device which may substit^te for requj.rea 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are unp 
able to complete. \ • ' ' 

Occupational Specialty . . . refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (e.g., tlje 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupation§) specialties such as automobile wb- 
chanics, welding, and electricity). - | 

Optional Activity- or Feedback . . . refers Xq aa'it^m 
. which is not required, but which is designed tosupne- 
ment and enrich the required items in a leaming experi- 
ence. " , . I • 
Resource Person . . . refers to the per^n in charlge of 
your ed^ucational program; the professgr, instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/supervis ng/ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
module. » C 

Student . . . refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational ihstitutidn.* ^ 
Vocational Service Area . . . refersto a major vocational 
field : agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial a^s eau- 
(5ation, technical education, or trade and Industrial edu- 
cation. 

You or the Teacher . . ..refers to the person who is talk- 
ing the module. 

Levels of Performance for Rnal Assessment 

HI A . . . The criterion was not rnerbecausoj^^asjwt^^^^^ 
applicable to the situation. 

None ... No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
altfloUgh it was relevant. 

Pooif. . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has only very limited a|>llity to perform it. 
Fflr ... The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
..acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform It. 
Qop6 . . . The teacher is able to perform ttils sHIII In an 
effective manner. 

Excellent. . . The teacher is able to perform thisskillina 
very effeptlve manner. 
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Ttttes of The Center's . . 
Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



v: " 



- A^l Propifs for a Community Survey 
A-2 Conduct a Community Survey 

Report the Rndings of a Community Survey . 
A-4 Organize an Occupational Advisory Committee 
A-6 Malntaio an Occupational Advisory Committee 
ArS Develop Program Goals and Objectives 

Conduct an Occupational Analysis / 
A-8 Develop a Course of Study 
A-9 Develop Lx>ng-Range Program Plans 
A-10 Conduct a Student F6ilow4jp S(udy 
A-11 Evaluate Your Vocational program 

Category irHMiii^lonat Planning 

B-1 Determine NMs and Interests of Students 

Develop Studant Peftormance Objectives «. 
B-3 Develop a Unit pf Instruction . ^ 

B-4 Develop a Ijettooo Plan 
Br5 Select Student instructional Materials 
BS Prepare Teachet^MadeJnstructional Materials 

-■^CHg o fy 0: Mnicllonal ExacuUofi 
C^t> DirectRfld Trips ' . 

0-2 • Cdnduct O^p Discussions, Panel Discussions, and 
Symposiums 

0-3 Emptoy Brainstorming, Buzz^roup, and Question Box 
• Technlqufs 

Direct Students in Instructing Other jStudents 
Employ Simulation Techniques 
QukJe Student Study ^ 
Direct Student Laboratory Experience 4 
Direct Students In Applying Problem-SorVing Techniques 
Employ the Project Method 
' Introduca^a Lemon . 
Summarize a Lesson 
Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 
Employ Reinforcement Techniques 
Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 
Preeent an Illustrated Talit 
Demonetrate a Manipulative- Sidll 



0^ 
0-5 

c-e 

0-7 
C-8 
.0-9 
0-10 
0-11 
0-12 

0-ta 

0-14 

0-15 
0-16 
0-17 
-IB 



Demonstrate a Cor 
_ Individualize lnstructi< 
O-'^ Employ the Team Te 
0-20 \Use Sut>iect Mattar r 
0-21 prepare Bulletin I 
^0-22. Preeent Information 




t or l^rincipie 
I 

;hing Approach 
iperts to Present Information 
Is and Exhibits ' 
Ith Models, Real Objects, and Flannel 

fit Information With Ove^h^ and Opaque Materials 
t Information with RImstrips and Slides , ^ 

t Informationlwith RIms ' 
^Pretont Information with Audio Recordings 
Present infomnatloif with Televised and Videotaped Materials 
Employ Programmed instruction 
,PrM^ Information yvlth the Chalkboard and Ry; 

^ ■H j ory D: Mnictfonal kvatallon^ 

D-1 EstabltoKSbJi^^gitffey^^ 
0^2_^^^tSp9iMm^i&rmanc§: Knowledge 

\ Student Performance: Attitqdes 
1)74 Aaseee Student Perfonnance: Skills 
D-S Determine Student Qradee ^ ^ 

D-6 Evaluate YouHnstructtonai Effectiveness 

CjatapcMy C: Inalfuctibnal Manaoeiiient ' 
&-1 Rrojed Instructional RMoun^Needs 
E-2 k Manage Your Budge^ and Reporting Responsibilities 
E-3 An^ig* for Improvement of Your Vocational Facllitlee 
E-4 MaflHain a Rling 



ProvkJe for Studer^ Safety 
Provkie for the first Aid f%ed^ of ^Students 
Assist Students ^n Developing Self-Discipline 
Organize the Vocatk>nal Laboratory 
Manage the VocatfonaT Latx)ratory 



E-5 
E-e 
E-.7 

E'-a Organize the Vocatk>nal Laboratory " ^ • « / 

E-9 ' 

CategOfy P: QuManca 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Fomial Data^llectlon Technkiues 
' F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts - 
F-3 Use Conferences to Hel0 Meet Student Needs 
F-4 Provkle infonpation on EcJucatlonal and Career Opportunitlee 
F-5 Assist Students in Applying fbrEmpioy^^t or Further Education 

CategorirQ: Sct^ool-Communlty Mallona < 

G^l DevetopaScbobl-CommunttyRelationsPlanfbrYourVocattonal 

Progrun > ♦ 
Q-2 Give PrwentatTons to Prpmote Your Vbcattonal Program 
Q-3 Devetop BnJchures to Promote Your Vocattonal Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Prortwte YouiJJtetlonal Program 
G-5 Prepare News ^eleasesand Artk^leat^Kerning^Your Vocattonal 

Program ' ^ * 

Q=§ Arrange fbrTelevlsion and Radto Pr^tations Concerning Your 

Vocational Program 
G^7 Conduct an Open<House 

G-d WorkVrith Members otthe Community . 

G-9 Work with Stata and Local Educators 

^10 06lain Faedback about Your Vocational Program 

Calagofy H: Student Vocatlonai Organiailion 

H-1 Deyek>p a Personal Phlk>sophy Qoncemlng Student Vocational 
Organlzatk)ftt ' ^ ^ 

Establish a Student Vocational O^izatton. 
Prepare Student V9catk)nal Organizatton Members for 
Leadership Roles 

IstStudent Vocational Organization Members In Devek>plng 
and Rnancing a Yearly Pn>gpm of Activities ^ 
Supervise Acthmiee of the Student VocatioriSil Organlzattoa 
Qukte Partbpdbonln Studfm Vocattonal Or^ 
Category I: Profasaional Rolaand Development V , 
k1 Keep Up-to-Data Prl^fMsk)nalty 

Serve Your Teaching Profession % 
Devetop an Active PersoAal Philosophy of Education * 
Sen« the School and Community 
Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 
Provtoe Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teach 
Plan the Student Teaching Experience' ^ 
Supervlaa Student Teachers 




>l-2 
1-3. 



1-5 
l-« 
1-7 
l-d 

CatagoryJ: Coordliiation of ( 



►Education 



J-1 
J-2 

J^5 
J-6 
J-7 
J-6 
J-9 
J-10 



Establish ( 



ants 



\ for Your Cooperative Vocattonal Program ^ 1 
rAtter>dance, Transfers, and Terminations of-Co-Op < 



Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program 
Secure Training 'Station^ for YourOoOp Program 
Plaoe Co-Op Students on the Jp^*^ 
Daveto)> the Training Ability of On-the^tobHristructorB 
Coordinate On-thavtob Instruction^ 
Evaluate Co-Op Students' On-tha%tob Performance 
Prepare for Students' Related Instructton , 
SupenHte an Emptoyer-Emptoyee Appreciation Event ^ 

neUTEDPOiUCATtONS 1 

ShJdent Qutoe to Using Performance^Based Teadher Education 

Material J 
Resource Person Qutoe to Usfng l^rfomiance*Based Teacher 

Educatton Materials 
Gutoe to the Implementatton of Performance-Based Teacher Educatton 
Perfomiance-Based' Teacher Educatton: • . 

The State t)f the Art, General Educatton and Vocational Educatton 



For infttrmatlon ra^arding avaRabMKy and iNfcaa of thoaomalarlala contaet-- , 

/ AAVIIi 

/ AiiMHcan Aatodatlon for Vxational fnolnicUoiuil Matorials . ^ 

H20 EnairMrlfig Center • Unfveralty of Georgia a Athena, Qforgia 30602 a.(404) 542-2566 

Li: — ^ — — : r, — ^^1^^ — ^ — n 



